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DYNAMIC AND STATIC ASPECTS OF EXISTENCE AND 
THEIR SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE PROBLEMS 
OF METHOD 


I. ConcERNING DyNaAMIc AND Static EXISTENCE 


AN has been subjected throughout the ages to the mistaken 
belief that there are two separate forms of existence, though 
it is obvious that dynamic and static existence can only represent 
two phases of existence, relative to the state of mind of man while 
viewing them. Experience in its duration represents dynamic ex- 
istence, while upon its termination it becomes static existence. 
Thus the process of man’s thinking becomes a ‘‘thought,’’ the proc- 
ess of acting becomes an ‘‘act,’’ ete., if viewed retrospectively or 
upon the termination of the experience. There can be no pure 
form of dynamic or of static existence, since thinking of dynamic 
existence or viewing it objectively transforms it into its static phase. 
On the other hand, since static existence is merely a phase of dy- 
namic existence, it must still contain our former view of it. How- 
ever, we can easily distinguish between what is to be regarded as 
the dynamic and the static phase of a given form of existence. 
‘‘Rain’’ while it is taking place, or ‘‘fire’’ while it is in the process 
of ‘‘burning,’’ will be regarded as dynamic forms of existence. 
On the other hand, when we think of the rain as separated from the 
process of raining, or the fire as separated from the process of 
burning, it will represent static existence, although there can be no 
such thing as fire existing outside of the process of burning or rain 
outside of the process of raining. 

We have thus discovered the source of unity in nature as well 
as in knowledge. Dynamic existence is necessarily unified exist- 
ence, since in dynamic experience we can not separate Self (inner 
feeling of existence or the bearer of the experience) from that 
which it experiences. For instance, we can not separate the feel- 
ing of an intense pain from the Self experiencing it by merely 
thinking of it as separate, nor can we separate man from his 
thoughts or from his actions. Similarly, we shall be unable to 
Separate one part of a dynamic process from the other, as, for in- 
stance, the fire from the wood in the process of ‘‘burning.’’ Under 
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such circumstances, there can be no limit to the extent of a dynamic 
process, since what we regard as a ‘‘cause’’ and an ‘‘effect’’ are 
merely separate phases of the same phenomenon. If the snow 
melts from the warmth of the sun, we can by no means separate 
the warmth of the sun from the process of the melting of the snow 
as a whole. 

On the other hand, there is complete separation between what 
we regard as Self and experience-in-its-extinct-state, which latter 
gives rise to the mode of static existence. Indeed, experience upon 
its termination ceases to exert any influence on man’s senses; there- 
fore, there is no way of man’s being aware of it except in terms of 
past experience. This accounts for the separation which exists 
between things that are regarded as static existence. Man sees 
Self as separated from the rest of external phenomena, and every- 
thing which is distinguished from Self in experience is regarded by 
man as static existence. If man distinguishes Self from dynamic 
experience, the experience will become something external to Self 
even while the experience is occurring. When man distinguishes 
between Self and the passing experience of ‘‘cold,’’ he regards 
‘‘eold’’ as something external to him, although it is really nothing 
but an internal experience. However, since dynamic experience 
is nothing but internal Self and the manner in which it is affected 
by experience, past experience or static existence (i.e., that which is, 
distinguished from Self) still necessarily retains Self in it, includ- 
ing the manner in which experience has affected it. Man’s knowl- 
edge of external things will be based upon the manner in which 
Self was affected by them at the time they affected his senses, and, 
therefore, all external things must be regarded by man merely as 
non-selves, since at the bottom of our knowledge of things Self is 
contained, and what appear in our mind as external things are 
merely forms of Self. 


II. Concepts 


We thus see that the concepts of external things are the non- 
existent isolated forms of static existence evolving out of a unified 
dynamic process. Since there can be no such thing as independent 
existence outside of a dynamic process, except in the form of Self, 
all concepts of independently existing things are merely of ‘‘ficti- 
tious’’ origin. Indeed, when we think of a tree as of an object of 
static existence, we commit a grave error, since in that case it must 
be separated from the process of growing, or from the ground in 
which it is rooted, etc., and this is quite an impossibility. More- 
over, the very thought of static existence is self-contradictory, since 
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existence presupposes a dynamic process. To state that a thing can 
exist outside of the dynamic process in which it is necessarily in- 
volved would be a gross exaggeration. When we say: ‘‘a stone,’’ for 
instance, we think of the stone as existing with some dynamic force 
in it, or that it occupies a certain position, etc., and therefore that 
it is already dynamic existence. Yet we persist in seeing things in 
our mind not entirely in accordance with what we regard as the 
true state of affairs of things in nature. Thus the tree does not 
necessarily appear in our mind as standing erect, deeply rooted in 
the ground with its branches spreading out in all directions, but 
we can see it dangling in the air, as if isolated from the rest of 
phenomena, assuming all sorts of positions and dimensions, and 
also appearing in all sorts of proportions, such as enormously large 
or infinitely small. Should we attempt to picture the tree in our 
mind in its normal position we shall find that it will contain only 
the part which extends from the ground upward, although we are 
perfectly well aware that it expands under the ground as well. 
However, we can easily include in the concept of the tree the under- 
ground roots, or we can make all sorts of things out of it in our 
mind. 

This will clearly show that the formation of the concept does 
not follow reality, but, on the contrary, it is reality which follows 
our preconceived ideas of things. We first form the concept of 
the thing in our mind and afterwards ‘‘perceive’’ the thing in 
reality. The concept of the part always appears as an object of 
independent existence although it can never be separated properly 
from the whole. The hand, the nose, the stem of the tree, etc., for 
example, will be perceived by man as independently existing ob- 
jects, although we can easily see that they are merely inseparable 
parts of their respective wholes. In the case where the ‘‘whole’’ 
does not exist at all outside of its parts, we perceive the whole in- 
stead of its parts; thus, we first perceive the ‘‘city’’ instead of the 
streets; the ‘‘street’’ will be perceived before the houses; in the 
‘‘house’’ we shall perceive the particulars (color, material, etc.) 
last. Should we say that man follows the order of his being af- 
fected by external phenomena, man would never have been able to 
conceive the whole except in the form of a conglomeration of sepa- 
rate sensations. As matters stand, the unity of the concept comes 
with its independence ‘and vice versa; but both qualities of the 
concept do not follow out of the natural state of affairs but are 
supplied by our mind. Man’s ability to ‘‘manipulate’’ his concepts 
in any way he sees fit shows that man is not concerned with the 
natural state of affairs. 
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III. Tae Duau System or Man’s KNOWLEDGE 


How are we to understand the independent existence of an 
object if no such independence is possible? From the old school 
of method we have inherited a very simple and very naive approach 
to the whole problem: this approach has divided things into ‘‘ob- 
jects’’ and their ‘‘properties’’ (corresponding to what we regard 
as ‘‘substance’’ and its ‘‘attributes,’’ or body and soul, matter and 
spirit, etc.) and has deereed the existence of the ‘‘object’’ at all 
‘costs. However, the object could not be found, since all we can 
discover in an object are its properties, but not the very object. 
Furthermore, this belief in the dual system of knowledge clearly 
indicates, also, the belief in the dual system of existence; hence 
the division of the dynamic process into the ‘‘subject’’ and its 
‘*predicate,’’ etc., although such a division is not at all possible. 

We thus have to revise the age-old theory of the independent 
existence of things. We are puzzled by the relationship between 
what we regard as the object and the properties: are they inherent 
in the ‘‘object’’ of existence and do they therefore exist together 
with it, or are we supposed to regard the ‘‘properties’’ of things 
as existing outside the object, since we can so easily take away 
some of the properties of an object without affecting its existence? 
The difficulties mount with the introduction of other phases of the 
problem. We have seen that man is able to ‘‘manipulate’’ the prop- 
erties of things. Man is regarded, according to this view, as an 
impartial observer of what takes place in nature, since man views 
Self as distinctly separated from the rest of phenomena. His ob- 
servations in regard to the nature of external things he usually 
makes out of a pure love for knowledge (Aristotle), of which he 
is in possession. He is thus able to conduct his investigations at 
any given moment, since he is able to distinguish the properties 
from the object with no difficulty at all. Whence, then, the neces- 
sity of discovering the properties of things through persistent labor- 
ing and body-wrecking observation? In most cases man does not 
succeed in discovering the hidden properties of things until some 
lucky stroke of fortune has awarded him the desired success. In- 
deed, the advancement of human knowledge has been known to 
be a very slow and tortuous process, often fraught with many per- 
sonal tragedies and misfortunes for the leading observers. Whence 
these enormous difficulties in the face of such a seemingly easy 
task? Let us see how classical philosophy has handled the situa- 
tion. In his famous work on the manner in which man acquires 
his knowledge (method), Kant writes: 


The faculty of cognition is awakened into exercise by means of objects 
which affect our senses, and partly of themselves produce representations, 
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partly rouse our powers of understanding into activity, to compare, to connect, 
or to separate these, and so to convert the raw material of our sensuous im- 


pressions into a knowledge of objects, which is called experience. [Critique of 
Pure Beason, 2nd ed., p. 1.] 


Thus man begins with noticing the object of static existence. 
But how could he perceive the object if it has no separate existence? 
Furthermore, he first acquires the raw material of sensuous impres- 
sions out of which he forms the object by means of his power of 
understanding. But sensuous impressions do not register in the 
mind ; consequently, there can be no such things as sensory memory 
images for the power of understanding to manipulate. What we 
have in our mind as representations of sensuous phenomena, such as 
color, hardness or softness, taste, etc., are in reality full concepts 
of sensory data and refer to our knowledge of things and our under- 
standing of the ‘‘universe’’ as a whole. When we say: ‘‘one red 
rose’’ and ‘‘ one green apple,’’ we do not see the colors of red or 
green in our mind but we refer to the knowledge of how such an 
arrangement of things affects us. Should we try to carry over in 
our mind the color of red to the apple and the green to the rose, 
we shall still see in our mind a colorless apple and a colorless rose, 
except for the knowledge of the new arrangement of things and 
how it affects us. Thus the power of understanding does not act: 
in the initial phases of man’s knowledge to form the concepts out 
of sensory data, but it functions in quite a different way. 

It all leads to the fact that the dual system of knowledge is 
merely an intricate form of our unified system of knowledge. All 
of man’s concepts are pure determinations of the mind. Against 
the theory that man is an impartial observer of external phe- 
nomena we must advance the view that man is part of nature and, 
therefore, unable to study nature except as he is affected by it. 
Experience, therefore, does not represent the true state of affairs 
in nature but only the manner in which Self is affected by it. 
Thus it would be sheer folly to cling to the age-old idea of man’s 
being able to follow the source of the experience in external phe- 
nomena; on the contrary, external phenomena will assume the 
form of the nature of the experience. Should man, for instance, 
experience the pain of hunger or the feeling of cold, it would be 
impossible for him to follow the source of these experiences in ex- 
ternal phenomena, but, on the contrary, it will always remain in 
the state of internal experience. Should he thus learn to know of 
the ‘‘cold’’ existing in the surrounding atmosphere or of the hunger 
existing, as a rule, in the places where there is a scarcity of food, 
there will still be nothing ‘‘in the air’’ except bodily feeling of 
hunger or cold originally experienced by the person thinking of it. 
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It will all begin with the knowledge of Self, since there can be 
no knowledge of the experience except when Self is involved. Thus 
the idea of a static Self is contrary to the whole state of affairs and 
does not fit into the grand scheme of things. Yet without the sub- 
jective approach to the interpretation of experience, there could 
not have been as much as the consciousness of the Self, since the 
dynamic forces in nature do not cogitate themselves. Experience 
in itself would therefore represent the pure form of dynamic exist- 
ence were it not for the fact of man’s consciousness of Self as 
the direct bearer of the experience. Thus the nature of the experi- 
ence turns into its substance the moment the subjective factor is 
introduced by the person experiencing it, or when man thinks in 
terms of Self as the bearer of the experience. 

Out of this we get the basic principle of the formation of ex- 
ternal substance in the mind of man. Since dynamic experience 
can not cogitate itself, except as pertaining to the static Self, 
dynamic experience turns into substance the moment the static 
Self, as the bearer of the experience, becomes aware of it. Indeed, 
here we find the formation of a fictitious world in a world of reality, 
or what passes as reality, since man can never know reality, by 
virtue of the fact that all of man’s thoughts pertain to Self and 
not to reality. Thus, pain experienced by man is nothing but a 
pure dynamic factor as far as nature is concerned. Yet man will 
regard it as something very intimate and personal and will often 
show surprise at the idea of pain’s being the affair of nature and 
not of Self. Man is therefore handicapped from the very start in 
the acquisition of his knowledge, precisely by the fictitious na- 
ture and origin of his knowledge. Thus man’s world is necessarily 
that of substance or static existence, since it pertains to the 
static Self and, therefore, there can be only one mode of cognizing 
it, the subjective mode. Inasmuch as the feeling of existence is 
infinite by its nature, it turns into finite-infinite substance when 
eogitated by Self and we thus find that a ‘‘boundary line’’ forms 
with every experience in the mind of man, serving as an additional 
indication of the fact that the finite side of man (experience) is 
separated from the infinite or dynamic experience which can not 
be cogitated. (Kant has rightly indicated that the faculty of cog- 
nition can be brought into exercise only by means of experience.) 

We can thus see how the finite world of man (world of sub- 
stance) is formed out of the infinite state of dynamic experience. 
What appear now as the separate objects of man’s knowledge are 
in reality the static or finite forms of his infinite dynamic experi- 
ence. There is undoubted unity in the infinite state of dynamic 
experience underlying all of the future objects of static existence 
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evolving out of it. Hence the unity of substance underlying all 
our concepts of objects of static existence. 

We thus see that it is knowledge of the nature of the experience 
which forms the underlying substance of the experience, and that 
knowledge of the existence of the external substance (and its na- 
ture) is not formed independently in the mind of man. The notion 
of a finite (static) Self in infinite surroundings of external phenom- 
ena assists man in his struggle for survival, since from the stand- 
point of external phenomena alone there would be no necessity for 
the existence of Self instead of other selves. There is nothing in the 
mind of man to suggest the existence of an infinite external to Self. 
However, the existence of finite experience is evidence for the un- 
expected existence of Self (in the infinite surroundings of external 
phenomena), for out of it there evolves the knowledge of the exist- 
ence of Self. It is knowledge of the nature of the experience which 
brings knowledge of the experience to the mind of man. Thus man 
first begins thinking in terms of the experience as a whole, with 
the separate aspects of the nature of the experience evolving out 
of it. Each of the aspects of the experience appears only as a pure 
determination of the mind, and can assume a definite form only 
through a verbal term. Because thinking evolves out of the knowl- 
edge of Self, man’s thinking in its primary phases is very much 
like that of animals. However, as soon as man is able to determine 
the nature of the experience, the separate form or nature of the 
underlying substance is formed by it, and man learns to think in 
terms of a static world (the essence of former experiences) in order 
to determine the meaning of the dynamic experience in its dura- 
tion. Dynamic experience is pitted against the static world as 
determined by the mind through former experience, and succumbs 
to it. .Hence the strangeness and difficult manner (method) of 


man’s wrestling knowledge of external phenomena from internal 
experience. 


IV. EXPERIENCE AND THE SELF 


The issue involved is whether there is such a thing as contem- 
plation of Self without interference of external phenomena. From 
the point of view that man is an impartial observer of external 
phenomena, Self is regarded as a separate entity and can contain 
no foreign elements. Therefore, there can be no such thing as con- 
templation of Self. However, in accordance with the view that 
man is part of nature, Self grows out of experience and thrives on 
it; it has the function of ridding itself of experience in order to 
turn into the pure being of existence it strives to be. Therefore, 
there can be only one source of consciousness, which is Self. If 
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there is contemplating to be done by man, it is through the serene 
nature of Self that it must take place. 

To begin with, man, being conscious of external phenomena, 
represents a pure case of a dynamic factor in nature, only he does 
not know it; therein the strangeness of man’s case on earth is con- 
tained: he misunderstands his surroundings and often abuses the 
powers vested in him. He often behaves frivolously and not in a 
manner befitting his personality. | 

It is clear that out of identified-with-Self experience, Self 
emerges. Thus the dynamic factor in nature which is represented 
in Self and in experience turns into substance. Indeed, how can 
it be otherwise? The dynamic factors in nature can not cogitate 
themselves; there must be Self to experience them, if he (man) 
comes their way. But then Self ceases to regard itself as part and 
parcel of the very dynamic forces which constitute its being; it is 
like turning traitor to man’s own creator. However, it is impos- 
sible for Self to act otherwise. Out of the dynamic forces in 
nature it becomes the perfect form of static existence, since it is 
entirely out of the jurisdiction of the dynamic factors around him. 
Thus Self is the hub of the universe or, rather, the very universe; 
all sources of dynamic existence now emanate from it. Man is 
therefore the creator of his own world, in which he lives and per- 
mits other beings to live, being all the time under his control. Out 
of vision and touch, actual (corporeal) substance is formed. Out 
of elevation and touch—rocky mountain is created. Man forms his 
own space and moves in it. He forms his own time and lives in it, 
since he would feel lost in the vast spaciousness of real space and 
it would be tragic for him to sense the passing of every moment of 
the precious time allotted to him to live. As it is, man bestows 
from his own strength upon his surroundings in space. He is the 
supreme ruler over space and everything which is in it. In animal 
fashion he often snarls or becomes excited if some others attempt 
to trespass on it. As to time—he is ever happy with his life and 
always feels brisk and youthful. Man has even attempted to stop 
the flow of time and has succeeded (Joshua 10). | 

However, not all is fiction in man’s life; he also gains a good 
glimpse of true reality. Space formed in his mind can very well 
pass for the real space, and the very battling for survival makes 
man realize the cruel state of affairs around him. There is also 
the knowledge of the bitter fact of the inevitable end which no one 
can escape and this introduces the tragic note in his otherwise fre- 
quently shallow life. There is his desperate desire to cling to life 
as much as possible, at least in the minds of future generations, and 
he turns to good or to excessive activity. Having conquered and 
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tamed the ferocious forces around him, he turns ruler upon the 
space he created and seeks to impose his will upon others and be- 
come immortal. Thus man lives in a vicious circle between fiction, 
based upon past experience, and super-reality when he tries to 
introduce all of his past experience into a specious present. But 
static Self being the primary source of substance on earth, there is 
no way for him to escape the shallow mannerism which comes with 
the fictitious Self. 

Since static Self is the primary source of substance, all that 
which has been identified with Self, such as dynamic experience, 
must turn into substance upon its termination. Pure understand- 
ing, which is merely identification with Self (in the case of dy- 
namic factors in nature), must subsequently also turn into sub- 
stance. Therefore all of man’s activities are based upon thought. 
The thinkings of the future aggressor turn into ammunition, de- 
struction, etc., while the creative vision of the builder erects cities 
and cultivates lands. However, since there is unity in man’s think- 
ing, man, being one with his surroundings, can not check upon his 
manner of thinking and understanding. We find humanity often 
indulges in mad orgies of self-destruction or destruction of others, 
with no apparent reason at all. Man still seems to be puzzled by 
the great mysteries of life. He can think only in terms of dy- 
namic existence and its static phase. In deep antiquity man was 
already struck by the dynamic forces in nature which make the 
wind blow, trees grow, men and animals live and act, etc. But since 
dynamic factors turn into substance through entering (or upon 
formation of) static Self, all of the living selves in nature repre- 
sent such forms of substance, with the dynamic forces remaining 
external to it. Man thus commits the grave error of seeing the 
dynamic factors as external to the objects of separate existence, 
instead of seeking them in the very objects themselves. He errone- 
ously seeks the outer necessity instead of the inner unity of things. 
We look for external ‘‘causes’’ and ‘‘effects’’ where we only have 
separate phases of the same dynamic process. When out of a dy- 
namic experience the knowledge of a static object is formed, we 
regard it as separated from the rest of the phenomenon, thus con- 
sidering the dynamic forces latent in it as its properties, and form- 
ing the notion of a dual system of things and their properties. 
Ancient man has remarked the essence of things (or the eternal 
dynamic force behind them) which underlies all existence. " Man, 
in this view, could easily be transformed from one typejof ex- 
istence into that of others; he could even be incarnated, by the will 
of a witch, into an animal or a stone and still go on living, with the 
verbal term, referring to the essence of things, as the means of 
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performing the transformation. Thus the world was created by 
the mere utterance of the word and will (thought) of God. ‘‘In 
the beginning there was the Word’’ (Gospel of St. John). How- 
ever, pure Self seeks to get away from substance, upon which it 
looks down with disdain, and thus regard itself as pure existence 
only, in the manner of God or pure spirit of existence, although 
He, too, can not escape the fate of being turned into some sort of 
gaseous substance (in the Bible God is likened to fire or a cloud). 
Self, as a pure form of existence representing the dynamic factors 
in nature, is certainly the only approach by which a higher form of 
Self can be attained, thus escaping the vaingloriousness of static 
Self, incarnated in surrounding substance. Only with this pros- 
pect in mind, properly cultivated by thought and education, can 
we lead to the attainment of a better life on earth and a betterment 
of the lot of still struggling and suffering mankind. 


YEHUDA LEAHN WEINBERG 
AMERICAN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA 





ON CHANCE AND PREDICTION 


T is the aim of the following brief remarks to contribute to the 
discussion on chance (I) by establishing both (1) the relative 
and (2) the teleological meanings of the term and (II) by pointing 
out that recognition of the relative character of the term does not 
warrant a belief in extending the field of the predictable as long as 
this belief rests on a mistaken conception of knowledge.* 


I 


(1) In spite of the fact that as early as Aristotle there was an 
attempt to define ‘‘chance’’ in terms of ‘‘condition’’ (Physics II, 
chapters 4-6), there has been a widespread tendency to conceive 
chance as something like an occurrence ez nthilo with no agent to 
account for it. (The arbitrary deviation from the straight line of 
Epicurus’s falling atoms is a case in point.) A somewhat similar 
notion is found in certain conceptions of history. Apart from what 
is termed ‘‘causal sequences’’ history is said to be also characterized 
by ‘‘chance.’’ A battle is lost because a general is ill or an empire 
split up because a monarch dies unexpectedly. These are familiar 


1 The first part of the first section (I, 1) of this note develops a point made 
by Stanley Lebergott in his article on ‘‘Chance and Circumstance,’’ this JouR- 
NAL, Vol. XLI (1944), pp. 393-411. The rest is independent of his article 
except for the fact that the second section criticizes a position which seems to 
be shared by Mr. Lebergott. 
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illustrations of the contention that ‘‘chance’’ is one of the prime 
factors in history. 

It is obvious that what on this view is called ‘‘chance’’ is due 
to the presence of conditions which, though contributing to the 
outcome of a process, fall outside the continuities which the phi- 
losopher (or the historian) has been trying to examine or establish. 
It is equally obvious that in order to establish continuities or to 
make predictions, contingency can not be taken into account. Other 
interactions constantly serve as deflective factors and affect in vary- 
ing degrees the general patterns of histories. The more ‘‘acci- 
dental’’ conditions of a process must be distinguished from those 
that are more pervasive and general. Nevertheless, the concept of 
‘*chance’’ usually implies more than these distinctions of procedure 
and order. It is taken to refer to an inherent trait of existence 
itself. In other words, it is considered an ontological rather than a 
logical category. 

It is essential, therefore, to recognize the purely logical char- 
acter of the distinction between ‘‘chance’’ and ‘‘cause.’’ The first 
step is to examine the nature of the temporal-spatial sequences 
(traditionally called causal sequences) the ‘‘intersection’’ of which 
constitutes ‘‘chance.’’ Such examination shows that these se- 
quences consist of a series of interactions and that their arrange- 
ment depends on the principle of selection that is applied. Analy- 


’ gis then further reveals that the interactions which constitute each 


sequence are im form not different from those particular interac- 
tions, loosely called ‘‘intersections,’’ which are termed ‘‘chance”’ 
(a point which will be elaborated under (2)). It is thus only when 
interactions of a certain kind are brought together as one group 
that an interaction of another kind seems to be an impingement. 
With a different principle of selection, however, the ‘‘chance’’ dis- 
appears. It may be noted that the term usually is reserved for 
those interactions that are rare or unique. (As Aristotle points 
out, they must not come to pass in the same way either always or 
for the most part.) But it should be kept in mind that in one sense 
any interaction is unique and that it is again a matter of selection 
when we establish certain more general patterns. 

The denial of the existential equality of ‘‘chance’’ and ‘‘cause,’’ 
on the view here rejected, is due to the fact that it neither clearly 
conceives those factors which constitute ‘‘chance’’ as conditions nor 
is aware that the ‘‘chance’’ is of its own making, given the principle 
of selection. The door thus is opened to all kinds of speculations, 
as, for instance, on the function of chance in history, in which 
‘‘chance’’ usually either is praised as contributing to freedom or 
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condemned as constituting arbitrariness. But the debate is idle 
as long as it centers around a fictitious conception of chance. 

Once ‘‘chance’’ is understood as a relative notion, greater clar- 
ity may be introduced into the time-honored discussion on determin- 
ism and indeterminism. In using such terms as ‘‘chance’’ (or 
‘‘determinate’’ or ‘‘free’’) one should always add, at least im- 
plicitly, relative to what (a habit which has proved very advantage- 

-ous with regard to other important concepts). It would free the 
term ‘‘chance’’ and related ones (such as ‘‘freedom’’) from the 
elements of vagueness and hypostatization which still cling to them. 

(2) The term ‘‘intersection’’ has been rejected by us in favor 
of ‘‘interaction’’ to designate the relation of the conditions which 
constitute chance. This distinction is required by the recognition 
of a further implication in the concept of chance. For we found 
upon examining the usage of the term that it is not any inter- 
section of two sequences which is said to be ‘‘due to chance,’’ but 
that this ascription is reserved for those sequences the members 
of which form a means-end relationship. If a man dies in a train 
wreck, both his taking that particular train and the wreck con- 
tribute as means to that ‘‘chance’’ outcome. But to such other 
intersections as wreck and blue sky, wreck and Monday, etc., the 
term significantly is not applied (unless indeed for the purpose 
of somehow establishing a means-end relationship). If the terms 
of two intersecting sequences do not enter as elements into some 
new situation, they are not said to be connected by ‘‘chance.’’ 
Such intersections are for the most part not even stated, for they 
are both endless in number and insignificant because they form 
no means-end relationship. ‘‘Chance’’ designates only those inter- 
sections which constitute means-end relationships; it may be re- 
marked that in this respect the term should share the fate of 
‘‘eause’’ and ‘‘effect,’’ for these terms too, though the fact has not 
always been recognized, denote only a particular type of the ante- 
cedent-consequent relationship. 

We thus are enabled to note the interesting fact that ‘‘chance,’’ 
which apparently suggests blind spontaneity, actually implies a 
teleological relationship. Moreover, because this meaning of the 
term remained implicit, it has frequently seemed to be something of 
a paradox that certain chance events should turn out to set up ends 
of the utmost purposiveness. But as any chance event is teleologi- 
cal in character, this paradox vanishes (not without pointing, how- 
ever, to the important fact that ‘‘chance’’ implies, as will be shown 
below, opposition to conscious purpose rather than to ‘‘cause’’). 

It has been said previously that the chance interaction is not 
different in form from the interactions which may constitute mem- 
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bers of a temporal-spatial ‘sequence. The traditional name for 
members of such a sequence is ‘‘cause.’’ In his analysis of this 
concept Dewey has pointed out its teleological character (cf. Logic, 
chapter 22) and our analysis thus confirms his. The result is 
rather neat: The teleological implications of both ‘‘chance’’ and 
‘‘eause’’ are seen to have their common ground in the fact that both 
designate interactions (means-end relationships) the distinction 
between which is only relative. In Aristotle, too, one of the four 
meanings of airia is teleological and ‘‘chance’’ is due to an airia 
kara oupBeBnkds evexd tov. 

Lastly, the kind of relationship which holds between ‘‘chance’’ 
and ‘‘cause’’ can be seen by calling to mind how the observation 
of certain ‘‘chance’’ events leads to the establishment of new 
‘‘causal’’ sequences. Coal may burn ‘‘by chance’’ (and this may 
have been the case when a human observer first saw it burning), 
but it does not do so in science or industry. The chance event is 
brought about by the interaction of certain means to a certain end. 
This is a ‘‘causal’’ sequence which when once observed may be 
subjected to control and repetition. ‘‘Chance,’’ therefore, is op- 
posed to purpose, not to cause. The sequences, the interaction of 
which constitutes chance, certainly are ‘‘causal’’ sequences but 
they have not been initiated by any deliberate purpose. The inter- 
ference of such sequences with those initiated by our purposes may 
well have been one of the main reasons which gave to the notion 
of chance its wide appeal. It is, therefore, one of the chief func- 
tions of science by the discovery of interactions (through observa- 
tion and experiment) to widen our knowledge of means and thus 
make it possible to have it incorporated in purpose. To what 
limitations it is thereby subject will be discussed in the following 
section. 


II 


Definitions of ‘‘chance’’ in ‘‘causal’’ terms have been welcome 
arguments to those who seek to establish laws of history and thus 
to put prediction on a firmer basis. Nevertheless, the elimination 
of ‘‘chance’’ does not do away with other difficulties inherent in 
the attempt to establish laws of history, apart from laws in history 
(as they are given in science). These difficulties are enhanced by 
the conception of knowledge which is implied. 

It is granted by those who make this attempt that at the present 
stage of our knowledge there are obvious limitatios to prediction. 
But it is held that these limitations will increasingly be overcome 
with the advance of knowledge. It ought to be noted at once that 
the implication is not to state the obvious fact that with the growth 
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of the sciences predictions will become more accurate as well as 
more extended in range. The implication is that, once history is 
viewed in ‘‘causal’’ terms only, limitation of predictability must 
be ascribed solely to the incompleteness of knowledge. This means 
a serious overlooking of a fundamental characteristic of knowledge 
itself. For the advance of knowledge, far from insuring such a 
steady advance in predictability, is actually one of the prime fac- 
tors which make predictions insecure and incomplete. 

This is obvious once it is realized that knowledge itself is one of 
the agents shaping human history. Growth of knowledge makes 
possible new ways of acting and thus paves the way for unpredict- 
able interactions. The very predictions we can make enter as fac- 
tors of change. A trend which can be predicted will take a dif- 
ferent form from one which can not. An outcome anticipated will 
be modified by this very foreknowledge. Only a knowledge trans- 
cending our knowledge and having it for subject-matter could pre- 
dict the interactions wrought by the very advance of knowledge. 
As it is, knowledge instead of making the future more certain 
serves as a disruptive influence. As John Dewey has said in Ez- 
perience and Nature (p. 281): ‘‘The more an organism learns— 
the more that is, the former terms of a historic process are retained 
and integrated in this present phase—the more it has to learn, in 
order to keep itself going; otherwise death and catastrophe.’’ To 
say the same in terms we have used previously, purpose itself enters 
as a factor in history. Through the knowledge of means it con- 
tains, it initiates sequences which will lead to further interactions 
and this in turn will involve cumulative changes in purpose. 

It should be noted that, if knowledge establishes laws, in an- 
other respect it frees us from the rule of ‘‘laws,’’ that is, if by 
‘‘laws’’ are meant those unknown habits which in their anonymity 
can not be subjected to the light of reason. They, therefore, fre- 
quently govern us with a rigor far greater than many explicit so- 
called laws of conduct. But such ‘‘laws,’’ once they are known, 
cease to be what they were. It is an old adage that knowledge 
makes free. It liberates for further action. But on the basis of 
the. eschatological argument here criticized—eschatological as as- 
suming a state of complete, or at least more complete, knowledge 
instead of referring to knowledge as we find it—the state of com- 
plete knowledge envisaged would make action a farce. After the 
prediction was made, the future would unroll something worse than 
the most tedious spectacle. Without the unknown, knowledge it- 
self becomes superfluous and only pure existence remains (as Plo- 
tinus pointed out convincingly). 

It seems manifest that no amount of knowledge (at least knowl- 
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edge as we know it) will ever permit us to read the future like an 
open book, precisely because knowledge, as long as it advances, is 
one of the very factors changing that future. A pertinent illustra- 
tion can be given by examining the function of public opinion 
polls. Whatever the accuracy of their findings concerning general 
trends, if predictions are based upon them, these predictions them- 
selves may materially affect the outcome of what they set out to 
forecast; for they can be used as guides and as propaganda. 

The view which is here expressed can be denied only by those 
who would deprive knowledge of any influence on the course of 
events. The gain in predictability would thus be dearly bought 
at the expense of being unable, as in Greek tragedy, to change the 
outcome of what is prophesied. But it should be noted in closing 
that this spectator conception of knowledge is explicitly hardly ac- 
ceptable to those whose views have here been criticized. 


JOSEPH Katz 
New York City 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
EMOTIVE ‘‘MEANINGS’’ AND ETHICAL TERMS 


A contributor to this JourNau writes: ‘‘In arguing for his cate- 
gorical imperative, Kant fails utterly . . . to show how or why a 
rational being should be concerned with it.’? The sense of duty 
is one of the best known and most important of human traits; it 
concerns every one. Kant’s categorical imperative’ does not appear 
in his Critique of Pure Reason; in that treatise he shows that noth- 
ing can be learned from rationalism. It appears in his Critique 
of Practical Reason, in which he discusses human nature as he 
finds it. He could not explain the how and why of the categori- 
cal imperative and he was under no obligation to attempt it. He 
wrote: ‘‘Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing 
wonder and awe—the starry heavens above me and the moral law 
within me. I need not search for them and vaguely guess concern- 
ing them, as if they were veiled in darkness or hidden in the in- 
finite altitude. I see them before me, and link them immediately 
with the consciousness of my existence. .. . The second begins 
from my invisible self, my personality, and places me in a truly 
infinite world traceable only by the understanding with which I 
perceive I am in a universal and necessary connection, as I am 
also with those visible worlds.’’ 


1‘*Emotive Meanings and Ethical Terms’’ by Henry David Aiken, Vol. 
XLI (1944), p. 461. 
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Our knowledge of the existence of the conscience comes to us 
empirically, i.e., from observation and experience. Modern phi- 
losophers are generally rationalists. The prototype of the ration- 
alist is Parmenides, who proved to his own satisfaction that there 
could be no such thing as motion and change. The philosophers 
of the Middle Academy proved by rationalism that perception and 
comprehension were impossible and that there was no discernable 
difference between good and evil, right and wrong, or truth and 
falsehood. It resulted that there were no reliable premises on 
which reasoning could be based. 

The Greek Sceptics rejected the evidence of the senses because, 
for instance, an oar partially immersed in water appears bent. 
This theory leads a person into what has been called ‘‘the ego- 
centric predicament,’’ i.e., he loses touch with the outside world. 
Our senses, if in normal condition, rarely deceive us; the errors 
attributed to them usually arise from failure to interpret sensa- 
tions correctly. The oar appears bent only to those who do not 
understand the refraction of light. Rationalism is also illustrated 
by David Hume, who proved in his Treatise of Human Nature, by 
means of rationalism, a number of propositions which he did not 
believe himself and which he disregarded afterwards. 

Rationalism has led to many absurd conclusions and nowhere 
more than in the field of ethics. The pragmatist asserts that the 
question as to whether an act is good or evil is determined by its 
results. Thus murder, robbery, arson, adultery, and treason are 
commendable if they lead to good results, even though these re- 
sults were not anticipated. The instrumentalist tells us that noth- 
ing has any value except as a means to something else and this, 
in turn, has no value except as a means to something further and 
so on. Aristotle says: ‘‘If we do not choose everything for the 
sake of something else (for at that rate the process would go on 
to infinity, so that our desire would be empty and vain), etc.’’ 
(Nic. Eth. 1094a 18). Aristotle was acquainted with the theory 
of instrumentalism and did not regard it as worthy of serious con- 
sideration. The behaviorist deprives men of control over their 
own actions and of responsibility for them. 

Rationalist writers on ethics usually arrive at the conclusion 
that there is no such thing as ethics as commonly understood and 
that what is called ethics consists only in certain rules of expedi- 
ency, such as ‘‘Honesty is the best policy.’’ It is probably what 
Bion of Borysthenes had in mind when he said, ‘‘Prudence excels 
the other virtues as much as sight excels the other senses’’ (Dtog- 
enes Laertwus 4, 51). 


FARRAND SAYRE 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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Mind and Deity. Being the Second Series of a Course of Gifford 
Lectures on the General Subject of Metaphysics and Theism 
given in the University of Glasgow in 1940. Joun Lairp. 
First Published in Great Britain in 1941. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1944. 322 pp. $3.50. 


Professor Laird here presents the second series of his Gifford 
Lectures, delivered in 1940. His major theme, metaphysics and 
theism, was dealt with in the first series under the title Theism 
and Cosmology. There he constructed an immanent theism upon 
the basis of a provisional realism. In the second series he attempts 
to show that such realism may stand against the arguments of 
idealism and phenomenalism and that metaphysics may, and prob- 
ably should, be theistic provided it sticks close to the realities of 
common experience and advances no logical absurdities. Laird’s 
union of metaphysics and theism he calls, at the end of the first 
series, ‘‘limited pantheism,’’ and he there quotes, with obvious 
acceptance, von Hiigel’s definition: ‘‘Every pantheism persist- 
ently denies that the inner life of God is something far fuller and 
richer than the whole of His creative and providential activity.’’ 
In the second series he defends such a view against attacks from 
those who argue for any other, more transcendent theism upon the 
basis of mentalistic or axiological considerations. The first series 
was classed by one reviewer with Hume’s Dialogues concerning 
Natural Religion. It would not be unfair to compare Mind and 
Deity with Kant’s Prolegomena to any Future Metaphysics. 
While, on the whole, it adds very little that is positive and creative 
to Laird’s general position, it is a painstaking and careful criti- 
cism of such errors of reason and interpretation of value judgments 
as have been used to support exaggerated claims for theism. These 
two volumes of Gifford Lectures are outstanding in their exempli- 
fication of critical method. If theists of this generation will take 
the trouble to follow Laird’s circuitous routes through the prob- 
lems involved, they may not end up realists or pantheists, about 
which, perhaps, Laird is less concerned anyway, but they will have 
been made to face the major intellectual dangers of which too many 
writers today are oblivious. The cry may be raised that Laird 
really states nothing here. While I do not think that to be a fact, 
in any case I can not see how it lessens Laird’s service. His task is 
obviously surgical, but no one in his right mind would banish sur- 
geons simply because they often make incisions and cut loose in- 
fected or disturbing organs. Of course, Laird must answer to the 
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query whether or not those organs removed are really dangerously 
infectious. 

At the outset of this volume the author considers whether or not 
reality can be proved to be mind-constituted, and, if so, in what 
sense. The real difficulty in this connection lies in the belief of 
the idealists who, finding nothing which mind can not know, pass 
(quite without logical permit) to the assertion that thought and 
reality are metaphysically indissoluble. With regard to theistic 
insight, the older form of the ontological argument for God was ade- 
quately criticized by Kant. Since Kant, however, this argument has 
been ‘‘trans-essentiated’’ into the assertion that what is central in 
a thinking mind must also be central in all reality. The mind 
knows itself, but it also knows much not in existential identity with 
mind but from which the latter has its ‘‘ psychic interval or psychic 
distance.’’ 


Cognitive experience, for the most part if not invariably, is transcendent. 
No doubt, in casting its transcendent net, it does not infallibly make its catch, 
but without such transcendence there could be no errors of memory, of intel- 
lection or of other such processes, and the risk of error is not its certainty. 
If transcendence be denied in such instances the possibility of truth is also 
denied. Most phenomenalists conceal this denial from themselves and from 
others by surreptitiously assuming that the intra-presentational complexity 
of pure phenomena may generate trans-presentational reference. [P. 75.] 


But Laird rejects any metaphysical identity of mental process 
and its objects by calling the latter a special vital or mental ‘‘sub- 
stance.’’ 


In general I should deny that we are bound to believe that a metaphysi- 
cally vital substance is necessary in order to hold empirical life together, or 
that a metaphysically fiery substance keeps empirical flames going. I should 
similarly deny that we must suppose that a metaphysically egoistic substance 
keeps empirical egos together. [P. 85.] 


Idealism, epistemologically, may claim either the identity of 
ideas and things or that things must be ‘‘ideated’’ in order to be 
referred to by ideas. The former is subject to the same criticism 
as phenomenalism ; it is, in this case, impossible to prove that all 
that exists to be known is mental. The latter leads to complete 
agnosticism which is not demonstrably necessary. Ontological 
idealism Laird assumes to be a general form of pan-psychism. 
In this case to prove the theory is as hard as to disprove it, and 
the most that can be said is that a pan-psychic metaphysics does 
not alter the activity of natural objects as seen from a realistic 
point of view. Theism has no special need of metaphysical sup- 
port, then, from idealism; more negatively, idealism can not sub- 
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stantially change our common conceptions of nature, human per- 
sonality, and deity. 

Three lectures (IV-VI) deal with the conceptions of deity at 
the point where idealism claims some transfiguration, namely, in 
the ideas of omniscience, divine personality, and providence. 
Omniscience, in any credible sense, must concern an all-knower 
who knows in the way that man knows. Laird rejects any episte- 
mological necessity for such a belief based on arguments from an 
essence of all essences or from the assertion that all truths are 
propositional and eternally ‘‘known.’’ More interesting in this 
connection is his distinction between omniscience, meaning knowl- 
edge of everything that is known, and omniscience, meaning 
knowledge of everything that could be known. If he is correct, he 
argues, in distinguishing reflexive and transcendent knowledge, 
in neither of these could a God know what any particular mind 
knows. He argues, further, that there is no way of proving that 
the real that is not yet known is or could be knowable. This is 
good criticism, but it appears to this reviewer that while Laird has 
limited the notion of omniscience the grounds upon which he does 
so are themselves not completely justified. If, as he held in Theism 
and Cosmology, the future is really indeterminate, and if any as- 
sertions about reality do really constitute some kind of knowledge, 
he fails to prove that anything in the future (or in the present 
for that matter) is ‘‘unknowledgeable.’’ Of course, this does not 
greatly concern theistic omniscience; God still could not foreknow 
in any human meaning of that term. 

A typical instance of Laird’s care and critical powers may be 
found in his treatment of the problem of divine personality. Re- 
jecting absolute requirements for ‘‘personeity’’ in terms of bodies 
in a bodily environment or for distinct ‘‘forensically responsible 
beings who have to live in a world of claims and counter-claims,’’ 
he admits the possible application of the term ‘‘personality’’ to 
God. But he favors a theistic notion which does not depend upon 
any ideas of personality. Thus, as an impersonalistic theist, he 
replies to the personalistic theist: 


What you regard as the mark of the activity of a divine person is to me 
the substance and the reality of theism itself. ...I allow that we live in a 
universe and not in a multiverse, in a cosmos and not in a chaos. If you will, 
I allow that reality is a book with divine homilies on every page. But where 
you speculate freely, and, if I may say so, where you talk rather glibly about 
the personal cause of this order, I, for my part, am disposed to maintain 
that the fact of order itself is the fact of deity. God, for me, is deiformity 
of things. Order is just what God is. It is not his signature. There is no 
need and there is little excuse for secking anything more ultimate than this, 
and then another ‘‘ultimate,’’ and then another still. There is more delicate 
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satisfaction (as Hume might have said) and there is a far sounder philos- 
ophy in restraining one’s intemperate desire for supposing secret founda- 
tions that needn’t be supposed. Something must be ultimate. In my view 
the orderliness of which you speak és what is ultimate, and theism, in this 
aspect, is just the recognition of ultimate fact of order, conformable to a 
tidy intellect. There is nothing behind this veil, and it is not a veil at all. 
To assume that it is a veil is just to forget God. [Pp. 161-162.] 


The alleged beneficence and justice of nature towards man do not 
argue against such a view. Indeed, Laird finds that the argument 
of a providential supra-mundane God (which he interprets as a 
form of the argument from design) involves special difficulties. 
It presupposes that God has obstacles to overcome in order to pre- 
vent calamity. If such obstacles were within himself, his wisdom 
is manifest in self-discipline. If the obstacles are foreign to him- 
self, he contends with such disaster as would ensue if he withdrew 
his guiding hand. But the theist then has to answer the old prob- 
lem of why an omnipotent perfection created such problems for 
himself. 


The main stumbling-block is the idea of divine perfection. Perfection itself 
is a slippery notion in which the distinguishable and (I think) the funda- 
mentally distinct ideas of excellence and of fulness are forcibly and often 
carelessly united in some vague conception of an optimum condition. If in- 
stead of ‘‘perfection’’ we spoke of value or of goodness, I think we would not 
find any definite contradiction in the theory that a divine being who was su- 
premely good created a universe of lesser but still of very great value. 
[P. 193.] 


Laird proceeds to criticize and limit the arguments for a trans- 
cendent deity based upon axiological values. Such contentions, 
when formulated in terms of the identity of value and existence, 
are treated as variants of the idealistic identity of being and 
thought, and they are ultimately indemonstrable. Statements 
about truth, beauty, and goodness are statements made about 
reality ; but not all reality must or indeed can be forced into bemg 
true or false, beautiful or ugly, good or bad. Laird neatly epit- 
omizes his position thus: 


Summing up, then, we have to say three things about the supposed in- 
dissoluble consortium between value and existence. In the first place there 
can be neither connection nor disconnection between the property of existence 
and the property of value, for existence is not a ‘‘property’’ (i.e., a prop- 
erty of any existent) in the sense required. If it be argued, nevertheless, 
that all existents are and must be valuable, we have to say, secondly, that this 
proposition is plainly false unless it means that all existents have in fact 
either value or disvalue, and that it is not evident (and probably isn’t true) 
that every existent either has axiological value or axiological disvalue. In the 
third place we have to say that validity covertly or expressly implies mental 
or mind-like attributes. Therefore unless everything that exists is either a 
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mind or a mentity, something exists of which validity cannot be predicated. 
[Pp. 225-226.] 


Laird dismisses the moral argument for God in the form which 
holds that moral principles are commands implying a law-giver. 
Moral principles, as such, simply are not commands. Moreover, 
the Kantian contention of a noumenal reality is ruled out of the 
theistic court of appeal. 


It is the apprehension of validity, or of seeming validity, that is a motive 
to human action, not mere validity in itself. We can conceive of an infallible 
being, that is to say of a mind all of whose mental processes are valid; but it 
is inconceivable that a being could exist who was entirely made up of mere 
validity. [P. 301.] 


Throughout the discussion, Laird has tackled those systems and 
views which would tend to weaken the unity, asserted in his former 
volume, between cosmology and an impersonal theism. His ex- 
amination is really an investigation into the meanings of various 
philosophical statements; his own view, a ‘‘mitigated pantheism,’’ 
evolves primarily out of the removal of tangled expressions which 
tend to be metaphorically pleasing but metaphysically lacking in 
precision, coherence, and economy. What he means by a mitigated 
pantheism is brought out more positively towards the conclusion 
of his lectures. Religion contrasts the divine and common things, 
and science and common sense certainly discriminate real differ- 
ences in the constitution of things so that the theist can not say 
that everything is equally divine. But what prevents a mitigated 
theist from finding that reality—and nothing not reality—is di- 
vine, if unequally so? Laird argues throughout that while ideas 
and values are always personal, there is no immediate justifica- 
tion for erecting a transcendent personal being who is pure idea 
and value and is the source of all idea and value. A theistic view 
of reality means, for him, to find reality shot through with in- 
telligible value-patterns, that such patterns as are realized by 
human knowledge constitute what is meant by a theistic meta- . 
physics, that only as one is demonstrably and not metaphorically 
(and thereby confusedly) a theist can the genuine theistic meta- 
physical insights of western religion have any significance for the 
modern mind. As he concludes: 


For the most part, the God of Western theology, logically regarded, is a 
hypothesis to explain how certain patterns in nature and in human nature 
have come to pass. To accept the result without the hypothesis, and studi- 
ously to avoid the hypothesis in all the language we use, is to reject alto- 
gether the familiar and (as many would say) the inspired and inspiring con- 
ceptions of what most men mean by theism, as well as the penumbrae of its 
moving associations. It is, in general, to assert deformity without a God— 
Oaérns instead of 66s. The translation into impersonal terms may still be 
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theistic. It may (and I have argued that it often does) retain the substance 
of what theism stands for. But the altered words have an altered meaning, 
and that explains the importance of asking how the translation of personalistic 
into impersonalistic theism would run. [P. 292.] 


Laird may surely be criticized if he intends this statement to 
cover the entire range of inner dynamics of Western religious meta- 
physics. It is true that the natural theologies of Christendom have 
arisen largely out of probable inferences regarding the creation 
and growth of certain patterns in human experience. But. two 
interesting issues, at least, have been skirted in these volumes, issues 
which must be considered if one is not simply to deal with classical 
problems within the limited frame of classical terms and their 
significance. The problem for the historian of ideas is to ask not 
only what patterns in human experience have been selected for 
special religious emphasis, but, in every case, why these and not 
others have been chosen. Religious metaphysics rarely, if ever, 
states discursively all that it means to those who communicate with 
its aid. I suppose, in one sense, this issue of the dynamics of se- 
lection is really no part of Laird’s problem. Yet when the matter 
at hand is larger than one allows by his very method of inquiry, 
the answers produced are apt to appear relatively trifling. What 
Laird says is probably not trifling; but the larger context wherein 
it might assume importance is lacking. Simply to treat the cream 
of theological speculation to an additional separation is an illu- 
sory luxury. Now this might not be so much the case were not. 
Laird’s further assumptions about theistic metaphysics so partial. 
I take it that much, if not all, that we appropriately call theistic 
metaphysics is an attempt to state certain variously conceived cor- 
relations between certain aspects of a live mythology and an 
equally live science of human experience. I have suggested that 
Laird’s problem might involve the dynamics—social and personal 
—of selection within these realms. Now I would like to suggest 
that it also may mean that theistic metaphysics may in some, if not 
all, cases never be completely reducible either to scientific or to 
mythical realms of meaning. Of course, a vital theistic meta- 
physics is such because it does not contradict influential sciences 
of human experience. But—quite contrary to Laird’s implicit as- 
sumption—it may be stating something additional to and perhaps 
quite different from a science. Western theologians have see-sawed 
back and forth over the meaning of this correlation between myth 
and science, sometimes trying to weight the balance in terms of 
one or the other of these two somewhat unique modes of expression. 
I would like to accept Laird’s realism to the extent of believing 
that both modes refer to one realm which we call nature. I would 
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disagree that the full meaning of myth ever has in the past been 
reduced to science, and we have, as yet, no reason to presume it will 
be in the future. 

All of this can be put differently by saying that what Laird has 
done has been to try to reduce certain important aspects of religious 
metaphysics to the level of scientific discourse and has found that 
some of these aspects require no further assumptions. In a period 
of uncertainty over the status of religious knowledge, when in- 
compatible parties are reflecting all the degrees of an uncomfort- 
able human uncertainty, no one can say that he has not tried to cut 
through some of the knots which are binding the development of 
theistic metaphysics. But the full significance of the latter may 
be beyond the scope of Laird’s work, and his own treatment, how- 
ever careful within its own terms, is going to appear both bounded 
and cavalier to some inquirers into the general subject of meta- 
physics and theism. His work would constitute a religious meta- 
physics only if it was an attempt to correlate a living science and 
an equally living myth. Laird’s naturalism can not fill both réles 
at once. 


FREDERICK DEW. BoLMAN, JR. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Student’s Oxford Aristotle. Translated into English under 
the editorship of W. D. Ross. New York, London, and Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 1942. 6 vols. $7.50 the set. Also 
sold separately. 


Volume I Volume ITI Volume ITI 
Categoriae Physica De Anima 
De Interpretatione De Caelo Parva Naturalia 
Analytica Priora De Generatione 
Analytica Posteriora et Corruptione 

Volume IV : Volume V Volume VI 
Metaphysica - Ethica Nico- Politica 

machea De Poetica. 


Benjamin Jowett, who died a bachelor, expressed in his will the 
desire ‘‘that the proceeds from the sale of his works . . . should be 
used to promote the study of Greek Literature, especially by the 
publication of new translations and editions of Greek authors,’’ and 
“‘in a codicill to his will he expressed the hope that the translation 


of Aristotle’s works begun by his own translation of the Politics - 


should be proceeded with as speedily as possible.’’? The provident 
eare of Plato’s English translator has made possible the production 
of a modern translation of Aristotle, begun and completed under 
the editorship of Sir David Ross, for which we have every reason 
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to be grateful. Jowett’s translation of Plato’s dialogues once won 
the praise that its author ‘‘had succeeded in making Plato an English 
classic’? (Encycl. Brit. 11th edition ; subtly changed into ‘‘had pro- 
vided a version of Plato that is an English classic’’ in the 14th edi- 
tion) ; I do not think one could reasonably expect that any modern 
translator or group of translators would make Aristotle an English 
or, for that matter, an American classic; but so much is certainly 
true that a kind of authoritative character has been generally con- 
ceded to the ‘‘Oxford translation.’’ Based on a carefully revised 
and interpreted Greek text, following the Greek closely and yet 
making straightforward reading most of the time,? it must be rec- 
ommended to those who do not know Greek as their best opportunity 
to come near to what Aristotle said, and to those who know Greek 
as an almost indispensible aid for many purposes. The Student’s 
Oxford Aristotle is a selection from the ‘‘Oxford translation’’ con- 
taining thirteen works which the editor considers to be of central 
importance for the understanding of Aristotle’s philosophy. The 
translations of these works are now, in their original form, brought 
within the reach of anybody who can pay a moderate price. The 
reader has all the advantages of the complete eleven-volume edi- 
tion: the tables of contents, the original footnotes, the very useful 
indices, the generous spacing, and the arrangement of page and line 
numbers, which imitates the aspect of a modern edition of the Greek 
text.most conveniently. As to the selection itself, I see no objec- 
tion, once one has accepted the principle that the works were to be 
‘included in their entirety,’’ which is consistent with the intended 
documentary character of the Student’s Oxford Aristotle; all that 
can be said seems to me to have been said in the editor’s preface: 
‘a student who is interested in logic, or biology, or oratory, might 
well be advised to read also the whole or part of works not included 


—the Topics, the biological works, or the Rhetoric.’’ Besides the. 


short preface the first volume contains a new introduction (9 pages) 
and a new bibliography (3 pages) by Sir David Ross. 

The new introduction is a masterpiece of condensation: it con- 
tains the necessary biographical data, a survey of Aristotle’s writ- 


1The Works of Aristotle, translated into English. Oxford, 1908-1931. 
11 vols. About Jowett’s contribution see the preface to the Parva Natura- 
lia in Vol. III and the preface to the Politica in Vol. X. 

2Qne example, taken at random: the translation of Physics 25la, 9f. 
gyaper 51) riv xivnow elvar tvredéxeray Tod Kwyrod Fj xwnrdv in the Loeb Classical Li- 
brary reads as follows: ‘‘We said that motion is the actualizing of the poten- 
tiality of the mobile as such’’; the Oxford translation has simply and ade- 
quately: ‘‘ Motion, we say, is the fulfilment of the movable in so far as it is 
movable.’’ But this is only a single sentence. As far as I can judge, special 
care has been taken by the Oxford translators to communicate unobtrusively 
the connection of thoughts that makes a whole of single sentences. 
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ings, the lost ones and the extant works, and a general characteriza- 
tion of Aristotle’s philosophy, from which at least one luminous 
sentence may be quoted: ‘‘while there have always been philos- 
ophers who derived more inspiration from Plato, the working pro- 
gramme of the philosophical sciences has owed more to Aristotle.’’ 
In the discussion of the extant corpus of Aristotle’s works a slightly 
noncommittal attitude is observable, inasmuch as De Interpretatione, 
De Motu Animalium, Eudemian Ethics are listed as only ‘‘prob- 
ably’’ genuine, and the Magna Moralia still is given the benefit 
of the doubt. Concerning the conservation of the corpus Strabo’s 
story (13.54) is taken at its face value. A puzzle for the reader is 
found in the last sentence of the Introduction. Book A of the 
Metaphysics, it is said here, can not be dated early, while on page x 
this book has been listed with the earliest parts of the Metaphysics, 
belonging to the Assos period. 

Sir David Ross’s preface ® is reiterated at the beginning of each 
of the volumes II to VI and thus replaces the special prefaces of 
the single collaborators in the original edition. Technical and es- 
thetic reasons probably recommend this procedure, and one may 
say that not much is lost with the expressions of modesty and the 
acknowledgments that usually go with such prefaces. But it is 
regrettable that no substitute has been found for the occasional 
remarks—mainly by Sir David Ross himself—concerning the ‘‘con- 
siderable difficulties’’ that ‘‘many of the technical terms present 
to the translator,’’ e.g., the term xivnow (see the preface to the 
Physics in Vol. II of the eleven-volume translation), and in general 
concerning the ‘‘nature of the problem of translating Aristotle’’ 
(see the General Preface to Vol. III, written in 1931). As it is 
now, the reader of the Student’s Oxford Aristotle is not even re- 
minded that there is such a problem. He is told in the Introduc- 
tion (p. xiv) that much harm has been done by glib repetition of 
philosophical terms first introduced by Aristotle; but he is not 
warned against the even greater harm that is being done in cases 
in which more or less conventional renderings, chosen only because 
there is no real equivalent to Aristotle’s expressions,‘ are glibly 
repeated. ‘‘The translations make no claim to finality’’ stated the 
General Preface to the Oxford translation in 1908; no doubt, the 


3 A misstatement in this preface calls for correction: the translation of the 
Metaphysics is not based on the text of Christ (Leipzig, 1895), as was the 
translation of 1908, but it is, of course, a reprint of the edition of 1928, which 
is based on Ross’s own text, published with his commentary in 1924 (see the 
prefaces in Vol. VIII of the Oxford translation). 

4Compare Ross’s excellent statement of the case of words like dédyos 


and dépx4 in the preface to the Ethica Nicomachea in Vol. IX.4 of the Oxford 
translation. 
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completed edition of 1931 is nearer to the ideal than could be hoped 
for, when the first installment was brought before the public; yet, 
from an educational point of view it might be better, if the appear- 
ance that such a claim is made had been avoided even in the Stu- 
dent’s Oxford Aristotle of 1942. 


Ernst Kapp 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





BOOK NOTE 


Thomas Traherne. A Critical Biography. Guapys I. Wave. With 
a selected bibliography of criticism by Robert Allerton Parker. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1944. Pp. x+ 
269. $3.00. 


In 1895 a manuscript folio was discovered on a second-hand 
bookseller’s barrow in London. Nine years later, Bertram Dobell 
published the poems from this manuseript, identifying them as the 
work of Thomas Traherne, B.D., a minor seventeenth-century 
worthy. Four years later, in 1908, Dobell published from the 
author’s manuscript Traherne’s prose Centuries of Meditations. 
Still later, other Traherne manuscripts, both in verse and in prose, 
came to light; some of the poems have been edited and published, 
and, in 1932, Dr. Gladys I. Wade, an Australian scholar and Tra- 
herne enthusiast, edited a tentatively definitive edition of The 
Poetical Works of Thomas Traherne. To that labor of scholar- 
ship and love, Dr. Wade has now added a masterly biography of 
Traherne. 

Traherne (1638-1674) lived through one of the most stimu- 
lating periods in the development of English religious thought. 
During his lifetime, only one of his works, a scholarly exposure 
of the use of forged documents to establish the supremacy of the 
papacy, was published under the title Roman Forgeries (1673). 
In addition to this Dr. Wade identifies as partly his a volume of 
devotions published in 1673. At the time of his death, he was 
about to see through the press a systematic work, in refutation of 
the materialism of Hobbes’ Leviathan, entitled Christian Ethicks; 
this appeared without benefit of author’s corrections in 1675. 
Other works of a devotional nature which Dr. Wade attributes in 
part or entirely to Traherne appeared in 1699 and 1717. 

Not a poet of first rank, save for an occasional phrase or line, 
Traherne’s poems are the last flowering of the metaphysical group. 
More akin to George Herbert than to John Donne because he ex- 
presses a simple piety rather than a tortured hungering after re- 
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ligious satisfaction, Traherne’s chief poetic originality lies in his 
retention of the eye of childhood. In this respect, with the single 
exception of Blake, he has no peer among English writers. In the 
Centuries of Meditations, however, there are passages of prose of 
unique beauty which serve to indicate that for Traherne poetry 
was rather a conventional than a natural medium. Many of his 
irregular stanzas, in fact, have much in common with the chant of 
Whitman or the polyphonic prose of Amy Lowell. 

In his prose, too, Traherne is distinguished for his retention of 
the vision of childhood. Widely anthologized, and perhaps the 
most striking passage in his Centuries, is this recollection, describ- 
ing the world as he saw it in childhood. 


The corn was orient and immortal wheat, which never should be reaped, nor 
was ever sown. I thought it had stood from everlasting to everlasting. The 
dust and stones of the street were as precious as gold: the gates were at first 
the end of the world. The green trees when I saw them first through one of 
the gates transported and ravished me, their sweetness and unusual beauty 
made my heart to leap, and almost mad with ecstasy, they were such strange 
and wonderful things. The Men! O what venerable and reverend creatures 
did the aged seem! Immortal Cherubims! And young men glittering and 
sparkling Angels, and maids strange seraphiec pieces of life and beauty! Boys 
and girls tumbling in the street, and playing, were moving jewels. I knew 
not that they were born or should die; But all things abided eternally as 
they were in their proper places. Eternity was manifest in the Light of the 
Day, and something infinite behind everything appeared; which talked with 
my expectation and moved my desire. The city seemed to stand in Eden, or 
to be built in Heaven. The streets were mine, the temple was mine, the peo- 
ple were mine, their cloths and gold and silver were mine, as much as their 
sparkling eyes, fair skins and ruddy faces. The skies were mine, and so were 
the sun and moon and stars, and all the World was mine; and I the only spec- 
tator and enjoyer of it. I knew no churlish proprieties, nor bounds, nor di- 
visions: but all proprieties and divisions were mine: all treasures and the 
possessors of them. So that with much ado I was corrupted, and made to 
learn the dirty devices of this world. Which now I unlearn, and become, as 
it were, a little child again that I may enter into the Kingdom of God. [Cen- 
tury III, no. 3.] 


From such reminiscences as this and much detective work, Dr. 
Wade has done an excellent and a beautiful, if occasionally a too- 
hypothetical, reconstruction of Traherne’s life. 

If this were all, there would be no occasion to consider this 
critical biography in a journal of philosophy. Traherne is, how- 
ever, entitled to a minor place in the history of philosophy. Not 
only in his Christian Ethicks, but also in the fourth book of his 
Centuries of Meditation, he presents a philosophic system closely 
akin to that of the so-called ‘‘Cambridge Platonists.’’ In his 
ethics, there is rather more of a suggestion of his training in Aris- 
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totle and Aquinas than there is in the less formal Centuries. This 

is, however, more a matter of terminology than of thought. 
‘In most respects, Traherne’s thought is unoriginal. Many 
passages in the Centuries echo Whichcote, More, and Smith; occa- 
sionally Plato or Plotinus reappears in seventeenth-century lan- 
guage. His great originality comes in his concept of ‘‘felicity,’’ 
which he defines as does Aristotle, but which ‘he conceives as the 
end of mystic exaltation. For, by any standard, Traherne was a 
true mystic; concerned with the achievement of the supreme per- 
sonal experience, he attempted to make felicity the cornerstone of 
a philosophic system and thus to help others to achieve what he had 
achieved. 

Dr. Wade has done a service to the world of letters by this 
biography, though some of her deductions from Traherne’s writings 
to his life and character seem strained and far-fetched. She has 
done a service to students of philosophy by her detailed analysis of 
Traherne’s thought and by her consequent proof that ‘‘ Cambridge 
Platonism’’ was not of Cambridge only. The Princeton Univer- 
sity Press is to be complimented on the attractive garb in which Dr. 
Wade’s excellent book has been presented to the public. 


JosEPH L. BLau 
New York Crty 
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